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{Queenstown.——From a Drawing by Mrs. Simcoe, taken during the Revolutionary War.) 


THE NIAGARA DISTRICT, WESTERN 
CANADA.—No. I ' 
QuvEENsTOWN is situated on the Niagara River, or 
more properly Strait, about seven miles above the 
Falls, and six from the shores of Lake Ontario. There is 


a good and pleasant road parallel to the river from Fort 
Erie on the lake of the same name, through Queens- 


town, to Newark on Lake Ontario. The length of the 
Niagara Strait is thirty-five miles: by this outlet the 
waters of Lake Erie flow into Ontario, passing in 
their course over the tremendous cataract. A suc- 
cession of severe actions between the Americans and 
the British took place in 1812, 1813, and 1814, on 
the banks of the Niagara; and one of the most des- 
perate occurred within two miles of the Falls. The 
circumstances attending this contest were peculiarly 
calculated to show the hateful effects of war, as they 
aroused all those bad passions which seem tenfold 
more bitter in a border-warfare, when the ties of neigh- 
bourhood and kindred are disregarded, and their obli- 
gations violated. The militia on both sides being 
called out, neighbours were fighting against each other 
—a husband against the father of his wife, and against 
her brothers. Every town on the frontier was de- 
stroyed, either by one or other of the belligerent par- 
ties. In October, 1812, the American and British 
forces encountered each other at Queenstown, which was 
the scene of a sanguiaary contest. The spot where 
the English general, Sir Isaac Brock, fell on this occa- 
sion is marked by a monument erected to his memory. 
It is one hundred and twenty-six feet high, and stands 
two hundred and seventy feet above the level of the 
Niagara stream, which runs just below it, so that it 
commands a noble view, thus described by Miss Mar- 
tineau, in her ‘ Retrospect of Western Travel :—* To 
the left a prodigious sweep of forest terminates in 
blue Canadian hills. On the right is the American 
shore. There stands the village of Lewiston (oppo- 
site Queenstown), with its winding descent to the 
ferry. At our feet lay Queenstown, its sordidness 
being lost in distance, and its long street presenting 
the appearance of an English village. The green 
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river rushes between its lofty wooded banks, which 
suddenly widen at Queenstown, causing the waters 
to spread and relax their speed, while making their 
way with three or four bends to the lake. e saw 
the white church of Niagara, rising above the woods 
some miles off; and beyond, the vast lake, its waters 
grey on the horizon. There was life in this mag- 
nificent scene. The ferry-boat was buffeted hy the 
waves ; groups were in waiting on either side the 
ferry; and teams were in the fields.” The portress 
was an active little Irishwoman, delighted to meet 
any one from the “old country ;” and yet some short 
time before some travellers (English) had thrown down 
a telescope belonging to her from the top of the monu- 
ment, and when she asked for payment received only 
abuse ! ‘ 
About half-way between the Falls and Queenstown 
there is a remarkable whirlpool, of which little notice 
is taken in the note-books of travellers, whose atten- 
tion is too much occupied by the grandeur of the Falls. 
The whirlpool is most probably caused by extensive 
cavernous hollows in the rocky bed of the river in 
which the waters are partially engulfed. Millions of 
tons of water are precipitated over the Falls every hour, 
and yet here the Niagara is pent up within a narrow 
channel not exceeding one hundred yards in width. 
Mr. Buckingham mentions, in his reeent work on the 
United Siates of America, that “so completely is the 
current carried round in the circular whirlings that 
water assumes in any vortex having a large outlet at 
its base, that trees, beams, and branches of wood are 
carried round and round for hours in succession in its 
centre, sometimes descending out of sight, and re-ap- 
pearing again near the same place broken into frag- 
ments. It is compared by those who have seen bot 
to the celebrated Maelstrom of Norway, but is on a 
smaller scale.” In Cotton’s ‘ Tour of the Lakes’ there 
is a harrowing account of a boat having by accident 
come within range of the whirlpool, and an unfor- 
tunate person being hurried round the vortex many 
times before the final catastrophe, while his friends on 
shore could render him no assistance. In the ‘ Penny 
Magazine, No. 147, an account will be found of a 
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similar accident which ended more fortunately. The 
Strait is so narrow at this point, that a stone has been 
thrown across from the American to the Canadian side, 
and a suspension-bridge has been projected as a means 
of communication between them. The rocky cliff on 
either side is about two hundred and fifty feet high, 
and the width less than that over which the bridges at 
Menai and Clifton are suspended. As it would over- 
hang the whirlpool, it is thought that the cost would 
be reimbursed by the payments of persons visiting the 
spot. There is a railway from Lewiston to Buffalo. 

Immediately after passing the elevated plateau of 

Queenstown Heights, the land shelves abruptly towards 
the shores of Lake Ontario, distant five or six miles, 
in a manner which at once arrests the attention of the 
geologist. 
broken by a precipice parallel to the lake. There is 
little doubt that this was once the boundary of its 
southern shore. Colonel Whittlesey, a scientific geo- 
logist and surveyor, who was officially appointed to 
examine this region, gives the following grounds for 
this supposition, which also account for the existence 
of the Falls. The table-land, it is to be observed, on 
both sides of the Niagara Strait, namely, at Queens- 
town and Lewiston, is level with Lake Erie. The line 
where it is abruptly broken is traceable for more than 
a hundred miles parallel with Lake Ontario, east of the 
Niagara, and Colonel Whittlesey thinks stil] farther, 
to the head of the St. Lawrence, at the Thousand Isles, 
or even to the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, and the 
Falls of Montmorency. “ At this latter spot, and so 
on up the Thousand Isles above, some mighty rupture 
of the rocky beds beneath seems to have occurred by 
some convulsion of nature, and thus furnished a pass- 
age or drain for the Upper Lakes into the Atlantic. 
The time when this convulsion occurred must have 
been simultaneous with the production of the Falls of 
Niagara, which until then were a part of the shores 
of the two lakes, which here silently commingled their 
waters, until the sudden rupture and draining below 
threw the momentum of the mighty flood from the 
now table-land, and then lake-bed, at Queenstown, down 
the high precipice or naked shore, and thus excavated 
for itself the deep channel of Niagara river from 
this point to the diminished basin of Ontario. From 
Queenstown, the Falls, in course of time, by gradually, 
as they now hourly do, breaking off the shelving cal- 
careous rock, worked their way naturally up to their 
present position, seven miles above, and will ultimately 
penetrate into Lake Erie; when another draining 
will take plave, of Erie, Huron, and Michigan, both 
which latter are also doubtless diminished basins, up 
to the Sault St. Mary, or Low Falls, which divides 
these Lower Lakes from the great inland sea of Lake 
Superior. When that event occurs, another Niagara 
will in the same way be formed at this passage into 
Lake Superior. And so the mighty work will proceed, 
until our Jakes, which none of them have great rivers 
of their own to supply the present constant draining 
of the St. Lawrence, and by evaporation, will shrink to 
minor pools, leaving, ultimately, their rich beds bare, 
to become the seats of civilization and of a vast popu- 
lation.” Such are the speculations which a view of the 
neighbourhood of Queenstown suggests to the geologist 
and philosopher. 

At the embouchure of the Niagara into Lake On- 
tario its breadth is about a quarter of a mile. The 
entrance is defended by two forts, one on the Canadian 
and the oiher on the American side. When Mrs. 
Jameson was in Canada, just before the last troubles, 
the British forces in the Canadian fort consisted of 
three privates and a corporal, with rusty firelocks and 


The table-land, three hundred feet high, is- 
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ture of the beauties of Ontario: “This beautiful Lake 
Ontario!” she exclaims,—‘ my lake—for I begin to 
be in love with it, and look on it as mine! It changed 
its hues every moment, the shades of purple and green 
fleeting over it, now dark, now lustrous, now pale— 
like a dolphin dying ; or, to use a more exact though 
less poetical comparison, dappled, and varying like the 
back of a mackerel, with every now and then a streak 
of silver light dividing the shades of green: magnifi- 
cent, tumultuous clouds came rolling round the ho- 
rizon; and the little graceful schooners, falling into 
every beautiful attitude, and catching every variety of 
light and shade, came curtseying into the bay: and 
flights of wild geese, and great black loons were skim- 
ming, diving, sporting over the bosom of the lake; 
and beautiful little unknown birds, in gorgeous plu- 
mage of crimson and black, were fluttering about the 
garden : all life and light and beauty were abroad in 
the resurrection of Nature!” This was written when 
the long Canadian winter was just over. 





THE FELLING AND TRANSPORT OF THE 
PINE AND FIR. 

THE pine and the fir are among the most useful forest- 
trees which the world produces. There is scarcely a 
dwelling or a ship to be found in any part of Europe 
or America into the building of which one of these 
varieties of wood does not enter; and the juices or 
resinous products are particularly valuable in the arts 
of life. Many nations, too, procure edible substances 
from various parts of these trees. All the varieties uf 
the pine and the fir genera belong to one botanical 
order; but without entering into a description of the 
trees themselves, or their relation to botany or agricul- 
ture, we may collect many instructive details respect- 
ing the geographical distribution of the pine and fir 
forests—ihe mode of felling and bringing to market 
—the economical uses of the timber, branches, bark, 
&c. —and the mode of obtaining the resinous products. 

The forests of Norway and Sweden are among the 
most celebrated of the pine and fir kind, the Scotch 
pine and the spruce fir being the principal varieties. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke says, “If the reader will cast his 
eyes on the map of Sweden, and imagine the Gulf of 
Bothnia to be surrounded by one continuous unbroken 
forest, as ancient as the world, consisting principally 
of pine-trees, with a few mingling specimens of the 
birch and juniper, he will have a general and tolerably 
correct notion of the real appearance of the country.” 
A common mode of transporting these trees from the 
forests where they are cut down, to the banks of streams 
or rivers, is to place them on wheel-axles, one vehicle 
to each tree, and then to draw them by horses guided 
by women. In every case a path or road is taken 
which will lead by the shortest route to a river—such 
a river, in Sweden, is the Gotha, which enables the 
rafis of timber to be floated down to the port of Got- 
tenburgh. There are in Norway two rivers thus em- 
ployed: one, the Glomm, which terminates at Chris- 
tiania; and the other, the Drammen, which flows into 
the sea twenty miles westward of Christiania. 
Nearly all the pine and fir timber grown in Russia, 
Prussia, and Poland is floated down the rivers which 
flow into the Baltic, generally adjacent to the ports of 
Memel, Dantzig, Riga, and St. Petersburg. The name 
of the port is often given to the kind of timber which 
is floated down to it: thus we hear of ‘ Riga timber’ 
and *‘Memel timber.’ It is said that the timber 
shipped at Memel comes principally from the estates 
of Prince Radzivil, in Polish Prussia; it is more 
abundant than that shipped at any other of the Baltic 





damaged guns. She mistook the fort for a dilapi- 
dated brewery. This lady gives a very charming pic- ; 





ports; but its quality 1s inferior to that of Dantzig; 
while this latter, again, yields the palm of superiority 
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to the timber from Riga. This Jatter-named kind is 
largely used for the masts of English and French ves- 
sels; and in reference to it Mr. M‘Culloch observes, 
“ The mast-trade is very extensive. The burghers of 
tiga send persons, who are called ‘ mast-brokers,’ into 
the provinces to mark the trees, which are purchased 
standing. They grow mostly in the districts which 
border on the Dnieper, and are sent up that river toa 
landing-place, whence they are transported thirty versts 
(about twenty-three miles) to the Dwina, where, being 
formed into rafts of from fifty to one hundred pieces 
each, they descend the streain to Riga. The tree which 
produces the longest masts is the Scotch pme. The 
pieces, which are from eighteen inches to twenty-five 
inches in diameter, are called ‘ masts ;’ and those under 
these dimensions ‘ spars,’ or, in England, ‘ Norway 
masts,’ because Norway exports no trees more than 
eighteen inches in diameter. Great skill is required 
in distinguishing those masts which are sound from 
those which are in the least degree internally decayed. 
They are usually from seventy feet to eighty feet in 
length.” 

Mr. Howison has given a very interesting account of 
the train of operations whereby Russian pine and fir 
are conveyed to St. Petersburg for shipment. As all 
the large timber near the capital has long since been 
cut down, the supply is obtained from a distance in 
the interior. A Russian proprietor wishing to dispose 
of the timber on his property, having completed a bar- 
gain with the St. Petersburg merchant, sets his pea- 
saniry to work in picking out, cutting down, and 
dragging the trees from the forests to the lakes and 
rivers. This work generally takes place during the 
winter months, in order that everything may be ready 
for floating the timber to St. Petersburg as soon as 
the ice on the rivers and lakes breaks up. As the 


ground is generally covered several feet deep with 
snow, and the trees judged to be sufficiently large and 
sound for the foreign market lie widely apart, the 
workmen and others employed in picking them out 
are compelled to wear snow shoes, to prevent them 


from sinking in the snow. When the trees are found, 
they are cut down with hatchets, and the head and 
branches lopped off. The trunk is then stripped of its 
bark, and a circular notch is cut round the narrow end 
of it, to facilitate the fixing of the rope by which the 
horses are to drag the trunk along ; and a hole is made 
at the other end for a handspike, to steer the log over 
the many obstacles that lie in its way. Many of these 
trees are seventy feet in length, and of proportionate 
diameter; and they are drawn by from five to nine 
horses each, yoked in a straight line one before an- 
other, since the intricate narrow paths in the woods 
will not permit of their going in any other way. One 
man mounts upon the leading horse, and another upon 
the middle one, while others support and guide with 
handspikes the large and distant end of the tree, to 
raise 1t over the elevations of snow, and make it glide 
smoothly along. The conveyance of these large trees, 
the long line of horses, and the number of peasants 
accompanying them through the forests, present a very 
picturesque appearance. In many cases the trees are 
brought nearly a thousand miles before they are deli- 
vered to the merchant; and they generally remain 
under his care another winter, to be shaped and fitted 
for exportation in such a manner as to take up as little 
room as possible on shipboard; so that the Russian 
timber does not reach the foreign consumer till two 
years after it has been cut down. When the trees are 
delivered to the merchant, they are carefully examined 
to ascertain their soundness, and for this purpose a 
hatchet is struck several times against them, the emit- 
ted sound affording the means of estimating the sound- 
ness of the tree. Those which are defective, and which 
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are called ‘ braake,’ are about one-tenth of the whole 
These trees are conveyed by horses, in the manner 
described above, only so far as is necessary to bring 
them to the margin of some of the lakes or streams 
which have water communication with St. Peters- 
burg, floating being then the mode of transit adopted. 

In the parts of Germany bordering on the Rhine, 
the timber is conveyed by the quickest route to that 
river, and then floated down in immense rafts, which 
have often been described by tourists. ‘The author ot 
‘An Autumn near the Rhine’ says, “ A little below An- 
dernach the village of Namedy appears on the left 
bank under a wooded mountain. The Rhine here 
forms a little bay, where the pilots are accustomed to 
unite together the small rafts of timber floated down 
the tributary rivers into the Rhine, and to construct 
enormous floats, which are navigated to Dordrecht 
(Dort), and there sold. These machines have the ap- 
pearance of floating villages, each composed of twelve 
or fifteen little wooden huts, on a large platform of oak 
and deal timber: they are frequently eight or nine 
hundred feet long, and sixty or seventy in breadth.” 
This raft is composed of several layers of trees, placed 
one on another, and tied together, the raft drawing not 
less than six or seven feet of water. Several smaller 
rafts are satiached to the large one, besides a string of 
boats loaded with anchors and cables, and used for the 
purposes of sounding the river and going on shore. 
The rowers and workmen sometimes amount to seven 
or eight hundred, superintended by pilots; and over 
the whole is a proprietor or manager, whose habitation 
is superior to the others. The “domestic economy” of 
the raft is very complete. Poultry, pigs, and other 
animals are to be found on board, and several butchers 
are attached to the suite. A well-supplied boiler is at 
work night and day in the kitchen. The dinner-hour 
is announced by a basket stuck on a pole, at which 
signal the pilot gives the word of command, and the 
workmen run from all quarters to receive their ra- 
tions. The consumption of provisions during the 
voyage from Andernach to Dort is enormous, some- 
times amounting to forty or fifty thousand pounds of 
bread, eighteen or twenty thousand pounds of fresh 
meat, with salt meat, butter, vegetables, and a host of 
et ceteras. A very large capital is necessary to under- 
take the formation of one of these rafts. 

When we proceed southerly towards Switzerland, 
we find’ pine and fir forests elevated so much above 
the level of the rivers, as to give occasion for no small 
exercise of ingenuity in devising the means of trans- 
port. A remarkable instance of the plan, now fre- 
quently adopted, was afforded by M. Rupp about thirty 
years ago, in reference to the means of transporting 
the wood from the forests on Mount Pilate to the Lake 
of Lucerne. The mechanism has been so often de- 
scribed, that a slight notice will suffice here. In the 
year 1810 the price of Baltic timber was so high, that 
a hope was entertained of bringing into profitable sale 
the timber on this Swiss mountain, hitherto untouched 
on account of the difficulty of conveyance. M. Rupp 
conceived the idea of making an inclined plane whith 
should extend the whole distance from the top of the 
mountain to the Lake of Lucerne, about eight miles. 
This inclined plane consisted of a trough, formed of 
twenty-five thousand pine-trees, six feet broad, and 
from three to six feet deep. To preserve a regular 
slope, it had to be conducted over the summits of 
rocks, along their sides, through tunnels, and over 
deep gorges, where it was sustained by scaffolding. 
The trough was kept constantly moist, and the trees 
descended along it into the Jake with extraordinary 
rapidity. ‘The larger pine-trunks, about a hundred 
feet in length, descended through the whole distance 
of eight miles in six minutes; a — which pro- 
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duced an effect otherwise almost inconceivable to the | 


view of a bystander. When the trunks arrived at the 
Jake, they were floated down the Rhéne to the sea. 
As the war, which occasioned the high price of Baltic 
timber, led to the construction of the Slide of Alpnach 
(as the contrivance was called), so did the return of 
peace restore the timber-trade to its old channel]; and 
the Swiss project is understood not to have succeeded 
as a commercial speculation. 

In many of the Alpine districts between Austria 
and Italy the difficulty of transporting timber to the 
level of the rivers has ‘ed to the construction of slides 
or troughs somewhat similar to that of Alpnach. In 
all such cases the slides are formed of several fir-trees 
placed side by side, and smoothed by being stripped of 
their bark: they are always made in such a dir@ction 
as to maintain a pretty uniform slope. The slides are 
chiefly made use of in winter, at which time they are 
rendered more slippery by being wetted with water, 
which freezes immediately. A wood-cut and descrip- 
tion of one of these Tyrolean districts have been given 
in No. 532. 

In Scotland, one of the principal pine-forests is said 
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to be that of Rothiemurchus, which spreads over the 
glens and valleys of the Grampian Hills. The timber 
from this forest is generally floated down the river 
Spey; and when, from a long season of drought, or 
any other cause, there is any difficulty in getting it 
down to the river, the workmen collect the trees into 
a suitable dell, and having built up a temporary dam. 
they wait the coming of a flood, which ina country of 
such varied surface is no rare occurrence. As soon as 
the temporary dam is full of water, they break down 
the boundary, and the liberated waters, bursting from 
their confinement, carry the trees with them impe- 
tuously down the Spey. 

_ Every one who has heard of Canada and the United 
States must be aware that the pine and fir forests cover 
a vast area of the new continent. Among the remark- 
able features of Canada, the ‘ lumbering-parties’ are 
not the least picturesque. These are clubs or bands of 
men who form a kind of ‘ joint-stock tree-cutting com- 
pany,’ and undergo no few hardships in the course of 
their labours. The proceedings of these lumbering- 
parties have been fully described by an eye-witness, in 
our No. 352. 
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[Etruscan Vase. 


ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Tuere perhaps is not any department of the British 
Museum devoted to antiquities which, to those who 
know comparatively little of ancient history, excites so 
much interest as the Egyptian room. The most un- 
learned wil] survey attentively the intelligible memo- 
rials of manners and customs which, though so ancient, 
exhibit feelings and passions essential to man’s nature 
in every age. The ornaments worn three thousand 








years ago gratified the same feelings then as they do 
now. The insight obtained into the domestic life of 
so remote a period shows only different modes of sub- 
serving the same ends amongst a people who made the 
greatest advance in early civilization. The Museum 
catalogue affords full explanation of the various objects 
presented to the eyes of the visitor. In passing through 
a room nearly empty, we enter another apartment, the 
objects in which are not yet perfectly arranged, nor 
are they described in the catalogue. These are the 
Etruscan antiquities. They do not at once claim the 
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visitor’s attenticn so strongly as the memorials of 
ancient Egypt, but still we may read in them passages 
in the history of a people, and learn something of their 
domestic life, public ceremonies, and religious institu- 
tions. We know little besides what these vases tell us 
of a people who existed in Italy prior to the Romans, 
and who gave a deep and lasting impression to the 
religion and institutions of Rome. The language of 
the Etrurians is forgotten, the site of many of their 
cities is a matter of dispute; and had it not been for 
the great veneration in which they held their dead, and 
the arrangements which they made for their sepulture, 
we should have been unable to follow them to the re- 
mote times in which they existed as a flourishing 
people, evincing a taste, refinement, and magnificence 
in the arts and in their public ceremonials, which we 
can scarcely believe of a nation whose history is other- 
wise so obscure. They excelled in various arts, but 
they are universally known for their works in baked clay. 

Several centuries before the building of Rome, 
which occurred about two thousand six hundred years 
ago, the Etrurians were settled in Italy on both sides 
of the Apennines. Etruria Proper is now the present 
Tuscany, with the addition of that part of the Papal 
States which lies on the banks of the Tiber. The 
Etruscan towns formed independent communities, 
governed by an aristocracy, the ‘people,’ who were 
probably a conquered race, being in a state of serfdom. 
The Etruscan settlements in Italy were established 
probably about three thousand or three thousand two 
hundred years since ; and their existence as a nation 
was destroyed by the Romans after it had lasted eight 
or ten centuries. Their lands were given to the mili- 
tary colonies of Rome. The Etruscan language gra- 
dually became obliterated, except among the priests ; 
and soon after the establishment of Christianity it be- 
Niebuhr and all the best autho- 
Dr. Arnold, in his‘ History 


came finally extinct. 
rities agree that it is lost. 
of Rome,’ in reference to the probability of a know- 
ledge of it being restored, remarks that “ the study and 
comparison of the several Indo-Germanic languages is 
making such progress, that if any fortunate discovery 
comes to aid it, we may hope to see the mystery of the 


Etruscan inscriptions at length unravelled.” In the 
meantime we must be content with the pictorial lan- 
guage of the vases found in the tombs. These vases 





belong to three different pericds of art, each exhibiting 
its peculiar style. The most ancient are those which | 
resemble the Egyptian style ; and it has been asserted | 
that they were imported from Egypt, but they were | 
most probably of native manufacture from Egyptian | 
copies: harpies, sphynxes, griffins, &c. are figured 
upon them. They are party-coloured of red and black 
upon a pale yellow ground. The next in order are 
those with black figures on a red ground, in stiff and 
ungraceful outline, while the form of the vase itself is 
often very elegant. The most modern have red figures. 
The form of the vase is still more elegant, and often | 
exquisitely beautiful, and the figures are graceful and 
spirited. They represent stories of gods and heroes, 
as well as incidents of domestic life. It has been said 
that the vases of this style were imported from Greece ; 
but, on the other hand, the more probable history of the 
manufacture is that it was first brought from Egypt 
into Etruria, and was there carried to very high per- 
fection, as shown in the black figured vases ; and that 
it was afterwards further improved by Greek artists 
who settled in Etruria. 

_ Mrs. Hamilton Gray, who is an enlightened enthu- 
siast on the subject of Etruscan antiquities—of which 
she has formed a valuable collection at Bolsover Castle, 
containing several unique articles—remarks, in her 
‘Sepulchres of Etruria,’ that “ you will rarely see a 
black figure easy, natural, or graceful, however ex- 
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quisite may be the beauty of its workmanship: and 
you will seldom be able to trace ina red figure that 
peculiar stiff and rigid quaintness which is charac- 
teristic of the most ancient Etruscan art. Those 
black figures which have a sketchy and flowing ease 
are on vases of a very inferior material and execution, 
and belong to the period of the decay of art, like the 
roughly-drawn red figures which are so common.” 
The most modern Etruscan vases are about two thou- 
sand yearsold. None have been found at Herculaneum 
or Pompeii, though they were made in the neighbour- 
hood in the highest perfection ; and vases of terra- 
cotta, not painted, exist in great number in these Java- 
covered cities. It is inferred from this circumstance 
that the peculiarities of the Etruscan art had been lost 
before these places were covered by the eruption of 
Vesuvius in the first century. 

Tarquinia, Veii, Vulci, Tuscania, and the other 
cities from whose necropoli the vases and other Etrus- 
can remains have been collected, are in the neighbour- 
hood of Civita Vecchia, and within a day’s journey of 
Rome. The dealers in antiquities at Rome hire land 
where the burying-places were situated, and there 
carry on their excavations. The cemetery of an Etrus- 
can city was as large as the city itself. Above two 
thousand tombs have been opened in that of Tarquinia, 
and it is computed to extend over sixteen square miles, 
and to contain not less than two million tombs; and 
yet it is surrounded on all sides by cemeteries of other 
cities of scarcely inferior extent. A common unpainted 
tomb consists of two vaulted chambers, small and low. 
On one side stands the sarcophagus, or bier, with its 
wreath, or arms, and around upon the walls are bronzes 
and terra-cotta. There are usually a number of vases 
on the ground near the sarcophagus. The subjects of 
the painted tombs are chariot-races, festivals, battles, 
in a spirited and lively-coloured style, “ expressed,” 
says Mrs. Hamilton Gray, “ with a grouping and a 
spirit which is Greek, and a mannerisin which is Egyp- 
tian.”’ The lids of the coffins have, in some cases, 
figures of men and women in alto relievo, and in the 
coffins have been found a wreath of ivy, or of bay, in 
pure gold, or a helmet and spear ; and in others some- 
thing of gold or bronze, scarabei, gems, jewellery ; but 
rarely coins, 
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THE TRINITY HOUSE. 


In our previous numbers we have given an account of 
the classification of the mercantile navy of Great 
Britain, and of the nature of the establishment known 
as “ Lloyd's ;” we now complete the subject bya de- 
scription of the nature pon duties of the corporation 
known as the Trinity House, to whose care are com- 
mitted the lighthouses of Great Britain, the pilotage 
of the Thames, and other duties. The full title of the 
corporation is ‘The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of 
the Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the Most 
Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of Saint Clement, 
in the parish of Deptford Strond in the county of 
Kent ’—an institution to whose members is intrusted the 
management of some of the most important interests 
of the seamen and shipping of England. Its duties 
and powers will best appear by a review of its history, 
and of the royal charters, grants, and several statutes 
under which the same exist. The earlier records, to- 
gether with the house of the corporation, were destroyed 
by fire in 1714, so that the origin of the institution can 
only now be inferred from usage and the occasional 
mention of its purposes in documents of a later period. 
It seems however certain that the increase of shipping 
and the use of vessels of great burden having aug- 
mented the importance of a correct knowledge of the 
intricacies of the navigation of the channels leading 
into the river Thames and of the river itself, an asso- 
ciation of seamen was formed for the purpose of for- 
warding and assisting the attainment of that object. It 
was material also that this knowledge should be solely 
possessed by British subjects; and probably this was 
— to the mind of Henry VII., who, when earl of 
tichmond, with a very inferior fleet, had crossed the 
English Channel from Harfleur, and effected a landing 
at Milford Haven, without molestation. That king 
bestowed great care upon the improvement of the 
navy, and it is presumed that with him originated the 
scheme, afterwards carried into effect by hisson Henry 
VIII., of forming efficient Navy and Admiralty boards, 
which then first became a separate branch of public 
service. During the reign of Henry VIII. the arse- 
nals at Woolwich and Deptford were founded; and 
we learn from Stowe that the Deptford-yard establish- 
ment was subsequently placed under the direction of 
the Trinity House, who likewise surveyed the navy 
provisions and stores. The earliest official document 
now extant is a charter of incorporation made by 
Henry VIII. in the 6th year of his reign. The first 
maSter acting under it was Sir Thomas Spert, com- 
mander of the famous ship called Henry Grace-a-Dieu, 
built by Henry VII. An exemplification of this 
charter was granted by George II. in the third year of 
his reign. By this charter the “ shipmen and mariners 
are to establish a certain guild or perpetual fraternity ;” 
and the brethren are empowered from time to time to 
elect one master, four wardens, and eight assistants, 
to govern and oversee the guild, and have the cus- 
tody of the lands and possessions thereof, and have 
authority to admit natural-born subjects into the fra- 
ternity, and to communicate and conclude amongst 
themselves and with others upon the government of 
the guild and all articles concerning the science or art 
of mariners, and make laws, &c. for the increase and 
relief of the shipping, and punish those offending 
against such laws; collect penalties, arrest or distrain 
the persons or ships of offenders, according to the laws 
and customs of England or of the Court of Admi- 
ralty. The charter also grants to the corporation all 


liberties, franchises, and privileges which their pre- 
deeessors the shipmen or mariners of England ever 
enjoyed. 

It is supposed that prior to the incorporation by 
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Henry VIII. there was a station belonging to the as- 
sociation of seamen near the entrance of the river, for 
the purpose of supplying pilots to vessels inwards, as 
well as one at Deptford or London for the supply to 
vessels outwards. 

On arriving at the reign of Queen Elizabeth it is 
impossible not to be struck by the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the measures taken by that queen through the 
agency of the Trinity House for the purpose of for- 
warding the interests of the sea-service, measures the 
more to be regarded when brought into contrast with 
those of some of her successors. In the first year of 
her reign she recognised all the rights and immunities 
of the corporation (reciting inacharter confirming the 
same certain grants from King Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary); and in the 8th year of her reign an act was 
passed, enabling the corporation to preserve ancient 
sea-marks, to erect beacons, marks, and signs for the 
sea, and to grant licences to mariners during the in- 
tervals of their engagements to ply for hire as water- 
men on the river Thames. ‘This act describes the 
members of the corporation as “‘a company of the 
chiefest and most expert masters and governors of 
ships incorporate within themselves, charged with the 
conduction of the queen’s majesty’s navy royal, and 
bound to foresee the good increase and maintenance of 
ships and of all kind of men traded and brought up by 
watercraft most meet for her majesty’s marine ser- 
vice ;” and after reciting the destruction of steeples, 
woods, and other marks on the coasts, whereby divers 
ships had been lost, to the great detriment and hurt of 
the common weal and the perishing of no small num- 
ber of people, prohibits the destruction of any existing 
marks after notice, under a penalty of 100/., a very heavy 
fine in those days. An important question arose in the 
reign of James I., whether the words of the act of the 8th 
Elizabeth included lighthouses, which it would seem had 
not been introduced in England at the time it was 
passed : it appears to have been held by the two chief 
justices, 1 James I., that they did (4 Jnsé., 149). Never- 
theless, in 1616, Sir William Erskine and Sir John 
Meldrum having applied for a patent to erect lights at 
Winterton, the corporation of Trinity House petitioned 
against it, on the ground that they alone were entitled 
to make such erections, and the privy council decided 
in their favour. The king, however, was prevailed on 
to refer the matter to Sir Francis Bacon, then attorney- 
general, who reported his most able opinion in these 
striking words :—“ That lighthouses are marks and 
signs within the meaning of the statute and charter. 
That there is an authority mixed witha trust settled in 
that corporation for the erection of such lighthouses 
and other marks and signs from time to time as the ac- 
cidents and moveable nature of the sandsand channels 
doth require, grounded upon the skill and experience 
which they have in marine service ; and this authority 
and trust cannot be transferred from them by Jaw, but 
as they only are answerable for the defaults, so they 
only are trusted with the performance, it being a 
matter of an high and precious nature, in respect of 
the salvation of ships and lives, and a kind of starlight 
in that element.” This was read in council, and on the 
26th March, 1617, an order was made reciting it, and 
“that their lordships found further cause to be con- 
firmed in their first opinion that the masters of the 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond ought solely to have 
the erecting and disposing of all such sea-marks and 
signs, and that no other person ought to intermeddle 
therein ; which their lordships did this day declare in 
council as the opinion of the board, with a saving still 
to his majesty’s further pleasure. But witha] straitly 
admonished the said masters of the Trinity House upon 
their duties, that as they were only trusted, and all 
others excluded, they should be careful to discharge 
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that trust which the state had reposed in them, and 
that in all places needful they should cause to be 
speedily and timely set up such lights and other sea- 
marks and signs as may serve for the safe direction of 
sea-faring men upon any of his majesty’s coasts what- 
soever, that the lives, ships, and goods of his majesty’s 
subjects, friends, and allies may not be in danger of 
perishing through their negligence or want of care.” 
King James probably disapproved of this decision, 
because it went to preclude him from exercising that 
lucrative trade in the sale of monopolies and patents 
which formed so principal a grievance of his reign. 
Accordingly very dently afterwards, Sir Francis Bacon 
having been made lord keeper, the same point of law 
was referred to Sir Henry Yelverton, then attorney- 
general, and such of the king’s council as he might 
think proper to call to his assistance. 

The result was the following report, more satisfac- 
tory perhaps to his majesty, but the cause, in aftertime, 
of much evil, loss, and expense to the nation, because 
the management of several lighthouses was in conse- 
quence granted to individuals. After stating the cir- 
cumstances, the Report, which’is dated 4th June, 1617, 
goes on :— 

“ We herein certify our opinion to your lordships :— 

“1. That lighthouses are signsand marks within the 
meaning of the statute aforesaid. 

“2. That there is an authority given by the statute 
to the Trinity House, to erect such lighthouses if they 
think fit, and a trust reposed in them to do it if they 
will. 

“3. That they of the Trinity House cannot transfer 
this authority to any other. 

“But we are of opinion that the authority given to 
the Trinity House by the statute 8th of Elizabeth, 
taketh not away the power and right which was and 
still is in the Crown by the common law to erect such 
houses. For that statute is made wholly in the affir- 
mative, that they of the Trinity House shall and may 
erect such lights and marks at sea, but excludes not 
his majesty. And we are informed that since the statute, 
both in the time of his majesty and of the late queen, 
there have been some lighihouses erected by authority 
from the crown. 

** And therefore, howsoever the ordinary authority 
and trust for the performance of this service is com- 
mitted to the said corporation alone, as persons of skill 
and trust to that purpose, yet if they be not vigilant to 
perform it in all places necessary, his majesty is not re- 
strained to provide them according to his regal power 
and justice, for the safety of his subjects’ lives, goods, 
and shipping in all places needful.” 

In the 36th year of her reign Queen Elizabeth, but 
partly it would seem at the praiseworthy instance and 
by the aid of Lord Howard of Effingham, her high 
admiral, made a grant to the corporation of the lastage 
and ballastage of all ships in the river Thames, and of 
the beaconage and buoyage upon the coasts of the 
realm, which had previously afforded a considerable 
source of revenue to the lord high admiral. The grant 
recites that he had surrendered into the queen’s hands 
the lastage and ballastage of all ships coming into or 
being in the Thames, and also the right to erect and 
place beacons, buoys, marks, and signs for the sea, 
on it or on the shores, coasts, uplands, or forelands 
near it, and besought her to grant all powers respect- 
ing these matters to them. And it then proceeds to 
grant the same and all fees relating to them in the ful- 
lest manner to the corporation for ever. 

James I. soon after his accession granted a charter 
of confirmation dated 1604. What else he did has 
already been stated, and by him and his successors 
various patents for and leases of lighthouses to indivi- 
duals were at different times granted. Charles II. 
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also granted to the Trinity House a charter of confirm- 
ation, but in the 17th year of his reign he granted the 
right of lastage and ballastage to one Colonel Carlos. 
This was the more extraordinary, because by the 
recital in his charter of the grant of Elizabeth he re- 
cognized the right to be in the corporation: it was 
however conferred upon Colonel Carlos on the assur- 
ance that it would not injure them, and the colonel 
was to pay 1000 marks a year for it into the Exchequer. 
The corporation resisted this grant successfully, and 
soon after Colonel Carlos surrendered it to the king, 
who re-granted it to the corporation for 31 years (Eli- 
zabeth's grant having been “for ever’), with the ad- 
dition of all the waste lands bordering on the Thames 
from Staines Bridge to the Medway. This portion of 
the grant was however disputed by the City of London, 
and eventually the king re-granted it as it had been 
granted by Elizabeth, except that the fees and profits 
were expressly appropriated to the use of poor sea- 
men, their wives, &ec., and the 1000 marks were 
reserved to Colonel Carlos. The grant confirms the 
exemption of the brethren and their servanis, &c. 
from all service, civil and military, unless by order of 
Privy Council. James IJ., who was much interested 
in naval matters, granted a fresh charter, the one now 
in force, in the first year of his reign. It recites the 
former grant and charter, and declares the body to be 
a corporation, and that for the future it shall consist of 
one master, and one deputy master, four wardens and 
four deputy wardens, eight assistants, and eight deputy 
assistants, eighteen elder brethren, and aclerk. The 
master nominated by the charter was Pepys, then secre- 
tary totheadmiralty. It determines the mode of election 
of those officers, their continuance in office, and the 
mode of removing them from it, if necessary ; and 
declares that all seamen and mariners belonging to the 
guild shall be younger brethren. It directs ihe masters 
and wardens to examine such boys of Christ’s Hospital 
as shall be willing to become seamen, and to apprentice 
them to commanders of ships. It also enables them 
to appoint and license all pilots into and out of the 
Thames, and prohibits under penalties all other per- 
sons from exercising that office: it also authorises the 
corporation to settle rates of pilotage, &c., to hold 
courts, &c., to punish seamen deserting, &e., and make 
laws as to their subject-matters not inconsistent with 
the laws of the kingdom. It also contains many pro- 
visions directed to the object of keeping the navigation 
of the channels secret from foreigners, and renders 
the officers of the corporation liable to attend when 
required at the king’s bidding. Since that time se- 
veral acts of parliament have been passed for the 
purpose of authorising the Trinity House to re- 
gulate matters connected with the pilotage, &c. of 
vessels. 

The various provisions in matters of pilotage under 
the management of the corporation were repealed by 
the 6 Geo. IV., c. 125, entitled‘ An Act for the amend- 
ment of the law respecting pilots and rey and 
also for the better preservation of floating lights, buoys, 
and beacons,’ which recites the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Trinity House in regard to pilots to be 
upon the river Thames, through the North Channel, 
to or by Orfordness, and round the Long Sand Head, 
or through the Queen’s Channel, the South Channel, 
or other channels into the Downs, and from and by 
Orfordness and up the North Channel, and up the 
rivers Thames and Medway, and the several creeks 
and channels belonging or running into the same; and 
contains a variety of minute regulations respecting the 
examination, licensing, and employment of pilots, the 
rates of pilotage, provisions for decayed pilots, the 
protection of buoys, &c. At the present time however, 
besides those under the jurisdiction of the Trinity 
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House and the lord warden of the Cinque Ports, many 
independent pilotage establishments exist in various 
parts of the kingdom ; but the expediency of subjecting 
all these to the sole, uniform management of the 
Trinity House has been felt for some time past, and 
will probably soon become the subject of parlia- 
mentary enactment. The inconvenience and disad- 
vantage resulting from the exercise of similar autho- 
rities vested in the hands of different parties had been 
felt with regard to the lighthouses on the coast, 
several of which were vested in private hands by the 
crown; while some had been in times past Jeased out 
by the corporation itself, the lights in both instances 
being found to be conducted probably rather with a 
view to private interest than public utility. By an act 
therefore of the 6 & 7 Wm. IV.,c. 79, passed “ in order 
to the attainment of uniformity of system in the ma- 
nagement of lighthouses, and the reduction and equali- 
zation of the tolls payable in respect thereof,” provision 
was made for vesting all the lighthouses and lights on 
the coasts of England in the corporation of the Trinity 
Ilouse, and placing those of Scotland and Ireland 
under their supervision. Under this act all the in- 
terest of the crown in the lighthouses possessed by his 
Majesty was vested in the corporation in consideration 
of 300,000/. allowed to the Commissioners of Crown 
Land Revenue for the same, and the corporation were 
empowered to buy up the interests of the various 
lessees of the crown and of the corporation, as well as 
to purchase the other lighthouses from the proprietors 
of them, subject in case of dispute to the assessment of 
a jury. Under this act purchases have been made by 
the corporation of the whole of the lighthouses not 
beiore possessed by that body, the amount expended 
for the purpose being little short of a million of 
money. 

The annual revenue ef the corporation is very con- 
siderable, and is derived from tolls paid in respect 
of shipping receiving benefit from the lights, beacons, 
and buoys, and from the ballast supplied. The ballast 
is raised from such parts ef the bed of the river as it 
is expedient to deepen, by machinery attached to 
vessels, and worked partly by the power of steam, and 
partly by manual labour, The remainder of the 
revenue proceeds from lands, stock, &c., held by the 
corporation, partly by purchase, partly from legacies, 
&c., and donations of individuals. The whole is em- 
ployed upon the necessary expenses of thé corporation 
in constructing and maintaining their lighthouses and 
lights, beacons and buoys, and the buildings and vessels 
belonging to the corporation ; in paying the necessary 
officers of their several establishments, and in pro- 
viding relief for decayed seamen and ballastmen, their 
widows, &c. Many almshouses have also at various 
times been erected, which are maintained from the 
same funds. The present house of the corporation is 
on Tower Hill; the Trinity House was formerly in 
Water Lane, where it was twice destroyed by fire. Of 
the Elder Brethren, eleven consist of noblemen and 
heads of the government departments, admirals, &c., 
who are styled honorary brethren ; twenty are maritime 
commanders, selected trom the several branches of 
the merchant service, who have retired from employ- 
ment, and recently one has been chosen from the 
service of her Majesty's navy. The younger brethren 
(who aré unlimited in number), are or have been com- 
manders of merchant-ships. Neither the honorary 
members nor the Younger Brethren derive any pecu- 
niary advantage from their connection with the cor- 
poration. The present master is the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Mr. Pitt filled that office for seventeen years, 
and King William IV. was master at the time of his 
accession to the throne. Formerly, according to Stowe, 
sea-causes were tried by the Brethren, and their 
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opinions were certified to the common-law courts and 
courts of Admiralty, such cases being referred to them 
for that purpose. This is not, however, the practice at 
present; but two of the Elder Brethren now sit as 
assistants to the judge in the court of Admiralty in 
almost all cases where any question upon navigation 
is likely to arise. The various duties of the corpora- 
tion are parcelled out among the wardens and different 
cominittees appointed for the purpose of discharging the 
same. One of the most important of these is the Com- 
mittee of Examiners, before whom all masters of vessels 
in the navy, as well as pilots, undergo an examination. 
The deputy master and Elder Brethren are from time 
to time employed on voyages of inspection of their light- 
houses and lights, beacons and buoys, not unfrequently 
in most trying weather and seasons ; and they are also 
often engaged in making surveys, &c. on the coast, 
and reports on such matters of maritime character as 
are referred to them by the government. The sums 
paid to the deputy master and Elder Brethren for their 
services are—to the former 500/. per annum, and 100/. 
further as the chairman of all committees, and to each 
ofthe Elder Brethren 300/. per annum. 





Power of Learning—aAs for fortune and advancement, the 
beneficence of learning is net so confined to give fortune only to 
states and commonwealths, as it doth not likewise give fortune 
to particular persons. For it was well noted long ago, that 
Homer hath given more men their livings than either Scylla, or 
Cesar, or Augustus ever did, notwithstanding their great lar- 
gesses and donatives, and distributions of lands to so many 
legions : and no doubt it is hard to say whether arms or learn- 
ing have advanced greater numbers. And in case of sovereignty 
we see, that if arms or descent have carried away the kingdom, 
yet learning hath carried the priesthood, which ever hath been 
in some competition with empire.—Lord Bacon. 


Food best adapted for Man.—The tood best adapted for man is 
that which contains a due mixture of azotised matter (fibrine, 
albumen, &c.), and non-azotised matter (sugar, starch, &e.). Dr. 
Liebig says :—“ A nation ef hunters, on a limited space, is ut- 
terly incapable of increasing its numbers beyond a certain point, 
which is soon attained. The whole of the carbon necessary for 
respiration must be obtained from the flesh of animals, of which 
only a limited nubmer can find food on the space supposed. 
But 15 Ibs. of flesh contain not more carbon than 4 lbs. of starch ; 
and while the savage, with one animal and an equal weight of 
starch, could support life and health for a certain number of 
days, he would be compelled, if confined to flesh alone, in order 
to procure the carbon necessary for respiration and for the animal 
heat, to consume five such animals in the same period. It is 
easy to see, from these considerations, how close the connection 
is between agriculture and the multiplication of the human 
species. ‘The cultivation of our crops has ultimately no other 
object than the production of a maximum of those substances 
which are adapted for assimilation and respiration in the small- 
est possible space. Grain and other nutritious vegetables yield 
us, not only in the form of starch, &c., the carbon which pro- 
tects our organs from the action of oxygen, and serves to pro- 
duce also the heat essential to life, but also, in the form of ve- 
getable fibrine, albumen, and caseine, our blood, from which all 
the other parts of the body are developed. Man, when confined 
to animal food, respires, like the carnivora, at the expense of the 
matters produced by the metamorphosis of organised tissues ; 
and, just as the lion, tiger, and hyena, in the cages of a mena- 
gerie, are compelled to accelerate the waste of the organised tis- 
sues by incessant motion, in order to furnish the matters neces- 
sary for respiration and for animal heat, so the savage, for the 
very same object, is forced to make the most laborious éxertions, 
and to go through a vast amount of muscular exercise. He is 
compelled to consume force, merely in order to supply matter 
for respiration. Cultivation is the economy of force. . ~. . 
The unprofitable exertion of power, the waste of force in agri- 
culture, in other branches of industry, in science, or in social 
economy, is characteristic of the savage state, cr of the absence 
of cultivatiou.”—-Quarterly Review. 





